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FORGED AND "RESTORED" AN- 
TIQUE FURNITURE. 
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'HE forging of antique furniture is a 
regular branch of industry. In most 
purchases, paying a fair price gives 
the buyer a reasonable chance of 
getting an honest article ; but in 
buying things of this nature, the re- 
verse holds good. Security lies rath- 
er in the price being so low as to 
make it evident that no modern 
craftsman could 
havedone the work 
for the money. 
Most of these for- 
geries are, how- 
ever, so clumsy as 
to be easily detect- 
ed by an experienced collector. 
The power to judge in such matters 
must chiefly be the result of prac- 
tice, yet some hints can be thrown 
out which may be found of use. 
Such hints are given by Mark Mal- 
lett in Amateur Work, from which 
we quote the following : ** A 
quality prized in old oak is the 
dark color which it acquires by 
absorbing ammonia from the at- 
mosphere, through a long course 
of years. The forger commonly 
uses new wood, which is most read- 
ily available, and stains it with an 
artificial color. He makes it even 
darker than the old, but at the same 
time he fails to give the rich, mel- 
low hue which comes from age. 
His work has, if I may so express 
it, a sort of metallic appearance, 
which suggests the blacklead brush, 
and may be detected without much 
difficulty. 

" Again, a want of antiquarian 
accuracy often exposes the imita- 
tion. He does not observe, or be- 
lieves that he can improve upon, the 
rules of construction followed by the 
old workman. In the tables, chairs, 
and such like articles, of the seven- 
teenth century, the legs are always 
strengthened and held together by 
cross-bars near the floor. In later 
days, these ties have commonly 
been dispensed with, as inconven- 
ient and unsightly ; and each leg 
has, so to speak, been left to stand 
alone in the world. The forger fre- 
quently does not remember this ; 
and I have seen many elaborately- 
carved and deeply-colored tables, 
the independent character of whose 
legs at once marked them as not 
genuine antiques. 

" At other times we may see ar- 
ticles professing to be old, of a kind 
on which old carvers were never 
accustomed to spend their skill. 
Passing lately by a London shop, I was attracted by a 
fine carved bureau. That it was not modern I could 
see at once by its general outline. The style of the 
carving and the color of the wood were such as at a 
superficial glance might have passed for genuine 
Stuart work; but to see such carving on so late an 
object as a bureau, roused my suspicions, and made 
me examine closely. I soon saw* that the thing, in its 
then state, was a forgery. The bureau had been a 
plain oak article of the earlier part "of last century, 
and the dealer, in order to enhance its value, had had 
it carved in the style of the middle of the seventeenth 



century. The fact of the oak being old had permitted 
it to take a fine color." 

A few hints on the conversion of old things to mod- 
ern uses are also given by the ingenious Mr. Mallett, 
who evidently knows all the tricks of the business. 
He shows how, with some little contrivance, a chest 
may be made to do service as a sideboard : *' In the 
middle compartment we have a chest about four feet 
long, almost in its original state. But as in its pres- 
ent position, some new means of opening it will be 
necessary, we must do one of two things — either saw 
round the two outer front panels, put hinges to them, 




hand, new ones may be made. In the higher com- 
partment I have placed a central recess, and two small 
lockers, surmounted by a shelf. The back of this 
compartment is formed of the front of the second 
chest, one of whose carved panels shows at the back 
of the recess. The lids of the lockers are small panels 
from the ends of the chest, originally plain, but now 
carved to resemble those of the chest No. i. I may 
here mention that in copying the flat surface decora- 
tion of panels, an easy method of transferring the pat- 
terns is by laying a piece of paper over the original, 
rubbing it over with shoemaker's heel ball, which will 
give the raised surfaces in black, 
and then pasting the paper over the 
new panel to be carved. The four 
pilasters which flank the lockers are 
two joint stool legs, sawn through 
their centres. Some odd scraps of 
carving fill the space above the shelf. 
This piece of furniture might be 
made more simply by omitting the 
lockers in the upper compartments ; 
but in any case, very little beyond 
the component partsof the twochests 
would be required to form it." 

It is not too much to say that 
nine tenths of all the " antique" 
sideboards for sale at the bric-a- 
brac shops in New York as well as 
in London are built up after this 
fashion. When about to buy an 
"antique" sideboard, examine it 
carefully, and you- will generally 
find it is made of one or more old 
chests with modern carving, at- 
tached mouldings, and new legs. 



The illustration on this page 
shows an ingenious combination or 
a wall ottoman with a cabinet 
above, having a somewhat similar 
effect to that produced by placing 
a sofa in front of a fireplace, as is 
sometimes done in summer to hide 
the latter from view. This novel 
article of furniture is of German 
origin, Muller being the designer. 
We cannot commend it entirely. It 
is rather stiff in outline ; the long 
upholsterer's fringe is objectionable, 
as is also the mutilation of the cary- 
atides. On the opposite page, the 
design, intended for a hall chimney- 
piece, is Elizabethan in character. 
It may be constructed of fumigated 
oak or black walnut, the small 
centre panel in the upper part be- 
ing of bevelled glass. The two side 
panels in the upper part of the chim- 
ney-piece and the oblong panel in 
the centre of frieze may be of black 
marble, while the tiles may be plain 
and low in tone of color. 



WALL OTTOMAN WITH CABINET ABOVE. 



and fit up the interior as cupboards ; or leave our 
chest to do the office of a chest still, and get at the in- 
side by sawing the lid through the middle from end to 
end. This being furnished with fresh hinges, will 
allow the front half of the lid to be opened, without 
interfering with the back half and the superstructure 
raised upon it. Let us suppose that a second chest, of 
much the same size, is at the worker's disposal. Its 
back will serve as a back for our open space in the 
lower compartment. The bottom of this can be made 
from its lid. The supports may be made from the 
debris of a broken-up table, or if none such are at 



ORNAMENTAL BRASS WORK. 



The addition of* brass clamps, 
corners, and ornamental hinge- 
plates to the woodwork now made in old oak 
and other dark woods by amateurs adds very much 
to their handsome and antique appearance. In a 
recent number of The (London) Queen, it was shown 
how they can be made at home both for economy and 
amusement. The first things to be considered are the 
tools, which are simple and inexpensive, and can be 
procured at any hardware store. They consist of a 
few files, large or small, according to the work. Files 
are made flat, round, half-round, or rat-tailed, and 
are of different degrees of fineness— the rougher to do 
the preliminary coarse work, filing down the brass to 
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the required shape, and then the finer, to smooth down 
the surface to almost any degree. before finally polish- 
ing with emery cloth and oil, or, to secure an exceed- 
ingly fine polish, rotten stone and oil ; a few steel 
chisels of various sizes, to cut 
out the design, a hammer, a 
small vice, a burnisher, a drill- 
er, an anvil — which can be im- 
provised by using an old flat- 
iron from which the handle 
has been removed, and fixing 
it smooth side up on the work 
table. A large pair of scis- , 
sors may be found useful when 
very thin sheet brass is used, 
but to cut brass about the 
thickness of a quarter, which 
is the usual thickness, chisels 
are preferable. Now we are 
ready for work, and if it is a 
couple of hinge-plates for a 
cabinet door, or for carved 
boards of an album, procure 
a piece of brass big enough 
for the purpose, and then on 
a stiff piece of cardboard draw 
the design carefully, cut it out 
with a sharp knife or pair of 
scissors, lay it on the brass, 
and trace the outline with 
some sharp-pointed instru- 
ment. Having done so, place 
it on the anvil, and begin 
with the hammer and chisel 
to cut it out. The brass may 
probably bend a little in cut- 
ting, but it can be easily flat- 
tened on the anvil. Now 
place tHe hinge in the vice,- 
and, with a rough file, file 
the design to the required 
shape, finishing with a fine 
file and emery and oil ; final- 
ly burnish the edges. 'Now 
take it out of the vice, and 
place it flat on the table, and 

with a centre punch mark the spots for the nail or 
screw holes, and drill them ; then fasten the hinge 
down by two brass pins through the nail-holes at each 
end to a piece of wood about an inch and a half thick, 
according to the size re- 
quired, and, catching the 
wood in the vice, begin to 
file the flat surface of the 
brass in one direction, tak- 
ing care to file flat — that 
is, to keep the file working 
level, so that the brass is 
not filed away more on one 
side than the other. Hav- 
ing got all the rough skin 
off, use a finer file, and so 
on to the emery and oil, 
after which nail a piece of 
buff leather or strong cha- 
mois round a piece of flat 
wood, and with rotten stone 
and oil polish the brass un- 
til all scratches are gone ; 
finish with v a dry buff. 
Cross grooves and circular 
indentations, as ornaments, 
are made with the edge of 
a file, and by drilling half 
through the brass. The 
hinge now being highly pol- 
ished, is easily tarnished, 
either by the hand or ex- 
posure to the air. To avoid 
this, procure some pale, 
fine, brass lacquer, which 
can be got through a drug- 
gist ; heat the brass work 
on the lid of an old tin 
biscuit box over a spirit 

lamp, to a temperature of 150 , and with a fine 
camel's -hair brush dipped in the lacquer apply it 
lightly and in one direction, being careful in handling 
the brass to do so with a small piece of tissue paper 



to prevent it being marked in the lacquering, as 
well as to keep the fingers from getting unpleasantly 
hot. 

Brass work may be oxidized by dipping it for a 




MANTELPIECE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE. 



short time in nitric acid, and, after being thoroughly 
washed in cold water and well dried, may be lac- 
quered -; but from the noxious gas that rises in the 
operation, as well as the dangerous nature of the 




SIDEBOARD IN MEDIAEVAL STYLE. 



acid, any operations of this description must be con- 
ducted with the greatest care. 

In fixing the brass work on the wood, round-headed 
screws should be used ; they give a fine, bold appear- 



ance to the work, and are very ornamental. To avoid 
the jaws of the vice scratching a polished surface, a 
piece of sheet lead may be placed on each side, the 
vice then being closed. The lead is hammered round 
each side, and, catching all 
round, does not fall off when 
opened. By those who can 
use a fret-saw machine a va- 
riety of pretty ornaments may 
be cut out of thin brass, taking 
care to keep the saw well 
oiled. 

In another issue of The 
Queen, " Kettering" gives an 
interesting and suggestive ac- 
count of his experience in 
teaching repoussg brasswork 
to a class of boys in a night 
school. He says: "It ap- 
peared to me that this kind 
of work might be one of the 
things to form an occupation 
for the lads of our village, 
and I accordingly started a 
class. My first work Was 
done with an ordinary ham- 
mer and a brass-headed nail. 
These were the tools I pro- 
vided when the lads collected 
together for the .first time. I 
had prepared some very small 
pieces of thin rolled brass 
with a leaf, or cross drawn 
on them in pencil, and tin- 
tacked on a bit of flat wood 
or board. I showed my pu- 
pils how they must carefully 
make a series of dots by hit- 
ting with the hammer upon 
the head of the nail along the 
pencilled lines, the closer the 
dots the better, and they soon 
saw that this made the pat- 
tern rise, which it did still 
more when they made similar 
dots, but farther apart, all 
over the brass, except, of course, upon the leaf or 
cross itself. Thus it will be seen that the work is 
divided into parts, the pattern and the background. 
We next took the brass off the wood, and set to work 
to polish it with vinegar 
and salt. In this way a pal- 
pable result was gained in 
a very few hours, enough 
to interest the workers and 
encourage them to go on. 
I ought also to mention 
that I always had a more 
advanced piece of work in 
band myself to lead them 
on by the spirit of emula- 
tion, and I certainly con- 
sider that it did have that 
effect. I found it neces- 
sary to inspect continually 
each pupil's work for the 
first time or two, for if I 
failed to do this I discover- 
ed that they would deface 
the pattern with dots and 
leave the background plain. 
The truth was they had to 
learn to know what a pat- 
tern was. These little 
pieces of work were use- 
less, of course ; but still, 
the workers enjoyed taking 
them home and showing 
them to their friends. Next 
I suggested little trays 
should be made, but here 
came the difficulty of draw- 
ing, for I am no draughts- 
man ; neither could I suc- 
ceed in buying patterns, 
though I made many inquiries. I tried tracing on the 
brass itself, and found I must ink it over, or it quickly 
became rubbed out. Eventually, I traced my pattern on 
any paper that was sufficiently transparent to be seen 
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through, and this I pasted on the brass 
with ordinary paste. The designs I col- 
lected from freehand drawing-books, 
wall-papers, fretwork drawings, and 
rubbing from brass trays which I took 
with heel-ball. It was quite curious to 
find how many things afforded patterns 
when one was looking out for them. I 
made an easy and effective design for 
a tray by drawing a circle seven inches 
in diameter with compasses, and, keep- 
ing the same centre, drawing another 
six inches in diameter. In the middle 
of these circles I traced a five-inch Malt- 
ese cross, which I pasted on a piece of 
brass seven inches square and nailed 
on a board with carpet pegs, w,hich were 
not driven through the metal, but quite 
close to the edge of it, so that the heads 
got a good grip of the brass and kept 
it down flat. My pupils worked it as 
before, tracing all round the Maltese 
cross first, and then filling in the back- 
ground with dots up to the six-inch cir- 
cle. I then took a pair of shears, such 
as are sold on purpose for cutting met- 
' als, and cut the brass neatly round the 
outer circle. When the paper was 
washed off, and the round plate of work- 
ed metal polished, with a pair of round- 
nose pliers I turned up the plain edge 
iri flutings or gofferings. This I found 
must not be done with too much force, 
or the plain edge was very apt to split 
away from the worked part. After a 
few of these and similar trays were 
done, I was fortunate enough to find 
friends to purchase them for a few 
pence ; but the demand for them was 
limited. They were made of rolled 
brass, Number Three, as it is described 
at the wholesale shop where I always 
buy it. There are two kinds of brass 
^-rolled and sheet ; the former is made 
in long lengths and various widths and 
thicknesses. I consider Number Three 
thin enough, and eight inches a good 
width to begin upon ; the higher the 
numbers, the thicker the metal. The 
size of sheet brass is four feet long by 
two feet wide, and it is sold by the 
pound. A sheet of four or five pounds 
is about the same thickness as Number 
Three rolled brass. * As far as I can 
judge, the difference between the two 
kinds of brass is that the sheet brass, 
which is a little dearer, is the more mal- 
leable of the two. There is no doubt 
but that the lads, when beginners, 
worked better in the rolled brass. As 
thicker brass was used and larger trays 
made, the outline seemed hardly de- 
fined enough. On inquiry, I found the 
name of a shop where repouss6 work 
was done, and wrote for tools. They 
advised me to buy a silversmith's or 
chasing hammer and about four tools, 
two of which were called tracers and 
the two others mats. The tracers are 
for outlining or tracing round the pat- 
tern, and, instead of making a series 
of dots, they make a series of short 
lines, which, with a small amount of 
practice, we learned to join almost im- 
perceptibly, thus making a clearly de- 
fined line round the pattern. For 
curves a curved tracer can be used, or 
the plain tracer held in a slanting posi- 
tion, so that only one end of it touches 
the brass. It is best to go round the 
pattern lightly at first, or it will rise 
more on one side than the other. The 
oftener the outline is gone over, the 
more repousse* the pattern will be- 
come ; but it must be remembered that 
every knock makes the metal more 
brittle. When the outline is defined, 
but not necessarily by a deep line, 
the background may be put in, and for 




this one of the mats must be used. 
They are of various sizes and shapes ; 
the one I use principally makes a single 
small round dot. For a long time I 
used hardened French nails ; the bought 
mat, however, I found preferable, as it 
never gets blunt or bends. Another 
makes an impression of a number of 
fine lines crossing each other, and re- 
sembling in effect the background of 
Indian workmanship. I advise work- 
ing evenly from the edge of the metal 
toward the pattern, as that drives it 
up ; but it will be necessary to go over 
the outline the last thing before remov- 
ing the metal from the board. If the 
background gets bumpy, knock it down 
with a ' flattener,' or gentle taps of the 
broad face of the chasing hammer. The 
flattener is three inches long, and the 
flat face about a quarter of an inch 
square, and made of steel, and is used 
in the same manner as the mats.' I 
found the metal when taken off the 
wood was very often curled up, this 
being the case with some lads' work 
more than with others, but it may be 
rectified by turning it over on its face, 
and hammering it with a broad-headed 
wooden mallet. Of course, it must not 
be done too heavily, or it will flatten 
the part that is repoussg. I encouraged 
the lads to take work home to do as 
much as possible ; I gave them each a 
wooden mallet instead of a hammer, 
as then no attention was required to 
avoid hitting the fingers, and a great 
deal is required to get the outline prop- 
erly ; in fact, that is the most impor- 
tant part of the whole work." 



SOME PRINCIPLES IN FURNISH- 
ING AND DECORA TING. 



DESIGN FOR WALL-PAPER, PY WALTER CRANE. 



The shape and size of a room should 
be carefully considered in connection 
with the requirements of its decoration. 
The room ought to be properly propor- 
tioned, whatever may be its size ; that 
is, it should not present the effect, on 
our first entering, of being a long room 
or a short one, unduly wide, too lofty 
or too low. If of correct proportion, 
none of these features will obtrude ; 
should it be out of proportion in any 
respect the furniture should be arrang- 
ed to remedy the structural defect as 
far as possible, and for this purpose a 
more general use of curtains than usual 
may be advocated. For instance, in a 
room where there are two or three win- 
dows all on one side, the opposite side 
is merely a plain blank wall ; it may 
be, and probably is, generally relieved 
by pictures, but even then it contrasts 
too strongly with the other side, which 
is divided into panels by windows and 
curtains ; some graceful drapery ar- 
ranged to iorm curtains to break the 
length would very much add to the ef- 
fect of proportion in the room, and 
they might be still further utilized to 
hide, or partly hide, a valuable picture, 
a mirror, or bookcase. In the same 
way the objectionable effect of the 
squareness of some rooms might be ob- 
viated. Thus the graceful arrangement 
of drapery would add very much to the 
pleasing effect of the room. 

The furniture, like the room itself, 
should be in due proportion. There 
should not be so much as to give a 
crowded appearance, nor so little as to 
make it look bare. Articles of an im- 
portant character ought not to be too 
prominent ; this need not prevent the 
introduction of valuable and striking 
pieces of furniture. It only requires 



